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Poisoned Wells 


James J. Daty, S.J. 
The “‘ Queen's Work.” 


Se thirty or forty years ago Mrs. Humphry Ward, 

a niece of Matthew Arnold, made a collection of the 
rumors going about in the scientific laboratories and 
fashioned them into a novel which she called “ Robert 
Elsmere.” It was an attack on Christianity and drew 
its ammunition largely from theories of evolution and 
modern Biblical criticism. Mrs. Ward herself was an 
interesting instance of evolution. Her grandfather, the 
famous Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby, an Anglican 
divine, while professing to be an ardent Christian, attached 
small importance to definite forms of doctrine. Because 
doctrine without corresponding conduct was sham and 
practical infidelity, he fell into the common error that 
creed did not matter, and embraced the shallow sophistry 
of Pope’s stupid verse that “his can’t be wrong whose 
life is in the right.” This relaxation of creed received 
logical development in the next generation of the Arnold 
family when Matthew, the fastidious apostle of “ sweet- 
ness and light,” appeared on the literary stage of the world 
as the melancholy admirer of a faith which his “ keen 
honesty of intellect forbade him to adopt.” He was the 
type of elegant agnostic, too sad and too polite to exert 
himself actively in hastening the demolition of a struc- 
ture in which he had been reared. 


A PoPULARIZER OF INFIDELITY 


But the next generation had no such scruples nor 
reluctance, Matthew’s young and brilliant niece was not 
content to gloom gracefully in select coteries over the in- 
tellectual bankruptcy of religious faith. She was 
energetically hostile. Being of less fine porcelain, or 
coarser clay, she became an active propagandist of in- 
fidelity, so to speak, on street corners and in middle-class 
parlors. She lifted the question out of the esoteric pur- 
lieus of scientific and literary circles and made it popular. 
With the passionate benevolence of youth and woman- 
hood she placed the blessings of infidelity within the reach 
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of the common people. Protestant evolution attained in 
her its ultimate form. First we had the separation from 
Rome on some disputed points of doctrine. Then came 
a depreciation of the dogmas of Christianity in favor of 
the spirit of Christianity, as if the two were unrelated. 
The next step was the quiet dropping of Christianity al- 
together. And finally the last stage of the logical process 
discovers a blind fury at Christianity—lock, stock and 
barrel. The Arnold family furnishes an interesting study 
of accelerated evolution in Protestant Christianity. 

“Robert Elsmere” received the unusual distinction 
of being reviewed in a popular periodical by Gladstone, 
the great English statesman of the time. Mrs. Ward’s 
novel did no harm to the Christian character of Glad- 
stone; his information, training, and disciplined intelli- 
gence were not likely to be victimized by swaggering as- 
sumption and literary skill. He was too much of a 
logician and too practised a debater to be stampeded by a 
popular cry, dazzled by great names, or overwhelmed by 
specious rhetoric. The Christian fidelities of a long life- 
time—he used to make a half-hour meditation every 
morning of his crowded days—had produced those moral 
and spiritual conditions which help the intellect to get 
the force of Christian evidence and to see the incon- 
clusiveness of its opponents. 

But Gladstone’s condescension in picking out a con- 
temporary work of fiction for public notice gave the book 
an undue prominence. It became the book of the season. 
Darwinian evolution and German Biblical! criticism were 
favorite topics at every tea table. It was the general 
verdict of smart society, after very profound study and 
discussion, that things looked bad for Christianity. One 
cannot help fearing that many minds less fortified than 
that of Gladstone succumbed to the show of learning and 
logic which the bright young English woman brought 
to bear against cardinal Christian beliefs. ‘“ Robert Els- 
mere ” has been dead this many a year, but the evil which 
it wrought still lives and grows. 

The agitation caused by “Robert Elsmere” is being 
reproduced with striking similarities at present by “ The 
Outline of History ” from the pen of the English novelist 
Mr. Wells. Mr. Wells is a great writer, but a very poor 
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thinker. He shifts his ground with every book he writes. 
He began his career with an arrogant and character- 
istically youthful denial of God and of everything anyone 
had said about God. He has gradually worked his own 
way out of a self-chosen and systematic ignorance of all 
religion into a belief in some kind of overruling deity. 
After using oceans of ink he has with infinite labor 
reached a stage of vague natural religion which a young 
and thoughtful savage in some remote island of the 
Pacific might conceivably have reached by observing the 
stars and the wild life about him. We do not know how 
far Mr. Wells will advance in religious knowledge before 
he dies. He refuses all aid in his progress. If he had 
closed his eyes as obstinately to all the available lights of 
human knowledge as he has closed them to those of 
religious knowledge, resolved upon trusting only to his 
own experience, he would now hardly have mastered the 
alphabet. Were Mr. Wells to continue to make progress 
towards the truth at his present rate of speed, it is cal- 
culable, I suppose, that he might arrive at Catholic con- 
clusions in about two or three hundred years. 


IMAGINATIVE HIsTory 


While Mr. Wells affords us an interesting spectacle of 
a highly cultivated writer who has deliberately placed 
himself outside of Christendom, and is giving us in bril- 
liant phrases the minute psychology of a pagan groping 
his way through darkness towards the light, the curious 
spectacle becomes a pity and a tragedy when we reflect 
that he is accepted by large multitudes as a guide, philoso- 
pher and prophet. For every cautious and well-informed 
Christian reader of the Gladstone type there are thousands 
who carry their Christianity carelessly and are ready to 
drop it at any cry of “ Stand and deliver!” The serious 
world does not take Mr. Wells seriously, and refers to 
him as the man “ who has written more history than he 
has ever read.” But the less critical populace takes him 
seriously, and, impressed by his undeniable accomplish- 
ments, believes him to be not only a profound and accu- 
rate thinker, but also a reliable historian and a dispas- 
sionate man of science. He possesses that ingratiating 
quality by which a writer can present profound problems 
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in so speciously luminous a way as to flatter readers into 
fancying they are thinking vigorously. 

Mr. Wells begins his history of mankind from a quiv- 
ering piece of jelly, in which, countless ages ago, a 
rudimentary germ of life moved. This blind and ele- 
mentary form of life, by self-multiplication and effort, 
struggled through an infinite variety of circumstances 
into ever higher and more perfect forms until it reached 
the almost infinite variations of life which cover the earth 
at present. One of these variations is the animal called 
man. Accordingly Mr. Wells speaks of the stone ages 
when men lived in caves, and of the arbored ages, when 
they hung from trees by their tails, with the same tone 
of calm assurance and confidence as he employs when 
speaking of the Middle Ages. Of course this is not a 
new concept of history. Scribblers and cartoonists have 
in jest or earnest made the hypothesis of evolution a com- 
mon: household word during the last half century. The 
novelty of “The Outline of History ” consists in its sub- 
lime assurance that the theory of evolution is an ascer- 
tained fact which no intelligent person can question any 
longer, and in its ingenious eloquence in employing this 
’ assumption as a principle of historic development. Every 
human phenomenon and every step of the world’s pil- 
grimage through time are related by Mr. Wells to the 
instinct for perfectibility which was planted in the original 
life germ and still endures. Christianity he regards as 
merely one of the many religious myths which at various 
times have served as the expressions and the agencies of 
this blind and eager climbing to a higher plane of existence. 
Hence he denies the spiritual nature of the human soul, 
declares it is merely the last refinement of the brute in- 
telligence, scorns the Christian idea of conscience, brushes 
aside Divine Revelation, and smiles disdainfully at the 
claims of man’s supernatural origin and destiny. 


Tue Press AGENT oF HALF-BAKED SCIENCE 


No one will call it slander or abuse when it is said of 
Mr. Wells that his power of expression has been devel- 
oped at the expense of his power of accurate thought. 
He has no reputation whatever as a scientist or as a philos- 
opher. And he is honest enough not to claim such a 
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reputation. He pretends to give us no more than what 

modern scientists and philosophers teach as certain knowl- 
edge. His dishonesty appears in this pretension. For 
there are Christian scientists and Christian philosophers ; 
and there are scientists and philosophers who, although 
they are not Christian, will not commit themselves be- 
yond the evidence of facts to a position where they will 
appear as antagonists of Christianity. These cautious 
investigators Mr. Wells carefully ignores, while he plays 
up to the full compass of their notes those particular kinds 
of philosophy and science which serve his purpose best. 
He is the brilliant publicity man and propagandist for 
that type of investigator who thinks his researches in 
natural science qualify him to discuss and decide moral 
and spiritual issues. 

There are Christian scientists who accept the proofs of 
the evolution of man’s body from a lower form. I re- 
spect their judgment, but I am everlastingly glad that the 
proofs for Christianity are not the grotesquely small and 
weak proofs offered for evolution. Still, if the human 
body were evolved from an amorphous germ of animal 
life floating in primeval slime, I should only see a more 
wonderful display of Divine design and omnipotence. 
Just as I would consider it more remarkable workman- 
ship to make a metal disk which in the course of years 
would by some inconceivable device evolve into a Swiss 
watch, than to turn out the watch ready made. 

But not even God can evolve a spiritual and intellectual 
soul out of the animal soul. The animal soul does not 
contain anything which can be transformed into a spirit- 
ual substance. It is material in its being and operation 
and obeys the laws of its nature instinctively and with- 
out free choice. Even were we to suppose that the orig- 
inal life germ of the evolutionists had in the course of 
time fought its way through innumerable transformations 
from primal slime to a perfect animal having the body of 
a man, that animal would not be a man as we know him 
until God had breathed into it an immortal soul. Before 
the coming of this soul there could be no such things as 
moral law, moral obligations, moral order, upon the earth. 
These are conditions which emerge from the presence of 
spiritual souls, images of God because they are spiritual, 
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with a mental and volitional equipment which lifts them 
above all animal kind to a higher and different plane of 
being. It is impossible for a man to be evolved into a 
pure spirit. But such an evolution is easier to compre- 
hend than the evolution of a brute intelligence into man. 


CHEAP JIBES AND FoorisH FIcTIOoNS 


The failure of materialistic scientists and philosophers 
to discern the broad chasm which differentiates man from 
the brute discloses narrow science and shallow philoso- 
phy ; and the popular propaganda which exploits the crude 
dreams and theories of the laboratory and the study is 
a propaganda to shake off the restraints of that moral 
order which obtains on the spiritual levels of existence. 
The result is less the discovery of truth than the dis- 
covery of excuses in sin. 

If a Catholic reader falls a victim to the busy traders in 
half-baked science and philosophy, it is impossible not 
to suspect that he has been seriously impairing by neglect 
and recklessness those moral conditions which help the 
mind to perceive and give due values to moral arguments 
and spiritual realities. It argues also grave defects of in- 
tellectual training and acquisition. Such a Catholic takes 
seriously the cheap jibe that the Catholic Faith is a con- 
spiracy of interested priests and prelates, as if the ministry 
of God’s Church were cunningly devised machinery for 
the deception of the masses. He ought to know, his com- 
mon sense should tell him, that human origin and destiny 
are as much objects of keen interest to a Catholic priest 
as they are, let us say, to Mr. Wells. It is hard to in- 
clude in the categories of human motives an early ambi- 
tion to become a priest, or a bishop, or a Pope for the 
purpose of fooling oneself or others. There may have 
been a few such monsters in history; but, if there were, 
they could hardly have worn a disguise which would 
make them indistinguishable from the saintly and earnest- 
minded and clear-thinking men who in every age of the 
Christian era have given character to and won respect 
for the ministers of Christ’s Church. 

There is another cheap jibe which tells upon the kind 
of Catholic we are speaking of. It is insinuated, rather 
than openly expressed, by studious and constantly reit- 
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erated efforts to convey the impression that the official 

representatives of the Church cultivate a deliberate igno- 

rance of what is going on in the world of science. Catholic 
scholars and men of intelligence are represented as hiding 
their heads in the sand lest they should by any chance 
see a truth which they could not fit into their system of 
religion. And poor Galileo is lugged into the context 
again and again, and his bones have no rest, because he 
serves those who do not read history critically, in the time- 
honored and highly popular sport of baiting the Catholic 
Church, 

Now it may be safely accepted as a_ self-evident 
proposition that there are more churchmen conversant 
with natural science than there are scientists conversant 
with the Church. If I were to look about in this world 
at present for any hiding of heads in sand so as to avoid 
beholding unpalatable truths, I have well-grounded rea- 
sons, based on the observations of many years, for think- 
ing that the truths most people are afraid to see are 
Catholic truths. The silly fiction that the Church pro- 
hibits the reading of certain books, because she is afraid 
of being exposed as a false teacher can surely impose only 
on the most chaotic and shallow of minds. One should 
imagine that an ounce of reflection would supply the nat- 
ural explanation in the Church’s desire to fling a protec- 
tion about weaknesses which may consist in immaturity 
of mind, or lack of information and training, or defects 
of disposition and character, or immersion in external 
affairs. 

It betrays a lamentable ignorance of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, past and contemporary, to be unaware that the 
Church does not insist upon prohibition in the case of 
her trained men. There has been no argument urged 
against Catholic faith and morals in this or any other 
age that her scholars have not weighed and answered. 
It has always been the weakness of good causes that 
human nature finds an attack more interesting than a 
defense. An offensive generally offers more brilliant 
opportuntities for the kind of spectacular display which 
attracts attention. The steadfastness of the trenches is 
dull in comparison with the wild charge. Thus it happens 

¢ that for every thousand books against Catholic truth 
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launched upon an eager and expectant public there may 
probably be one read in its defense. 

Those Catholics who easily yield to a literary prefer- 
ence for malicious and smart sallies against their Faith or 
against established morals are for the most part precisely 
the kind of persons that find a book of Catholic apolo- 
getics intolerably dull. They enter light-heartedly into 
conflict without equipment, training, or arms. They are 
not even raw recruits exposing themselves enthusiasti- 
cally and foolishly in the first-line trenches. They are 
more like strolling noncombatants of doubtful allegiance 
moved by an idle curiosity and ripe for capture. Their de- 
fection cannot hurt any cause nor their allegiance help. 
Their passionate desire for independence is in direct pro- 
portion to their need of protection. 

Cardinal Newman has a noble passage on the Catholic 
attitude before apparent discrepancies between nature and 
Revelation. Of course there can be no real contradiction. 
because God is speaking in both cases. The difficulty of 
reconciling natural truths—which may turn out not to be 
truths at all or only partial truths—with revealed truth 
calls for patience and equanimity and confidence in the 
ultimate issue. “It is most necessary,” continues New- 
man, “to insist seriously and energetically on this point, 
for the sake of Protestants, for they have very strange 
notions about us. In spite of the testimony of history 
the other way, they think that the Church has no other 
method of putting down error than the arm of force or 
the prohibition of inquiry. They defy us to set up and 
carry on a school of science. For their sake, then, I am 
led to enlarge upon the subject here. I say, then, that 
he who believes Revelation with that absolute faith which 
is the prerogative of a Catholic is not the nervous crea- 
ture who startles at every sudden sound and is fluttered 
by every strange or frightful appearance which meets his 
eyes. He has no sort of apprehension; he laughs at the 
idea that anything can be discovered by any other scien- 
tific method which can contradict any one of the dogmas 
of his religion. He knows full well that there is no science 
but in the course of its extension runs the risk of infring- 
ing, without any meaniug of offense on its own part, the 
path of other sciences ; and he knows also that if there be 
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any one science which, from its sovereign and unassaila- 
ble position, can calmly bear such unintentional collisions 
on the part of the children of earth it is theology. He is 
sure, and nothing can make him doubt, that if anything 
seems to be proved by astronomer, or geologist, or chro- 
nologist, or antiquarian, or ethnologist, in contradiction 
to the dogmas of faith, that point will eventually turn out, 
first, not to be proved, or, secondly, not contradictory, or, 
thirdly, not contradictory to anything really revealed, but 
to something which has been confused with Revelation. 
And if at the moment it appears to be contradictory, then 
he is content to wait, knowing that error is like other de- 
linquents : give it rope enough and it will be found to have 
a strong suicidal propensity.” 





Thought Reading 


E. Boyp Barrett, S.J., M.A., D.Pu. 
The “Irish Monthly.” 


OMETIMES we have experiences, or hear of occur- 
rences, so strange and weird that we feel inclined 
to attribute them to some supernatural agency. If we do 
not at first sight find a “natural” explanation, we im- 
pulsively decide that the spirit world was at work. Yet 
such a conclusion is unscientific, until we have fully 
examined all the possibilities of the occurrence being due 
to the play of the forces and laws of nature. 

In the realm of psychology, there are certain powers 
and states of mind that are still but imperfectly under- 
stood; and there are certain apparent “ facts” and 
“phenomena” which are to this day called in question 
by psychologists, who do not admit that the mind has 
the “ force” or “ power ” which the explanation of these 
apparent “ facts” postulates. In particular, the “ facts ” 
of telepathy if admitted, would prove that the mind has 
a very remarkable power indeed, which is only imper- 
fectly paralleled in the physical world by the marvel of 
wireless telegraphy. 

I have said that some strange occurrences incline us 
at first sight to seek an explanation in spirit agency. 
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Such, perhaps, is the following occurrence, reported as 
happening in Vienna. 

A handwriting expert, who also practises hypnotism, induced his 
wife to hold the hand of a man friend of his, who had been robbed 
of several small articles, while the husband gazed fixedly at her. 

In a trance the wife, it was said, described the friend’s place of 
business and also the acts of theft, and, it is alleged, the thief, a 
brother of the robbed man unknown to her. This brother was 
later proved guilty. 


Occurrences of this kind are, admittedly, fairly fre- 
quent in spiritualistic seances, and no one need doubt that 
it would be well within the competency of the spirits, with 
whom a medium gets sometimes into touch, to supply all 
the information which this hypnotized woman possessed. 
But the question at issue is this: Is it necessary in such 
cases to have recourse to this explanation? Or is it possi- 
ble to find in hypnotism and telepathy combined, namely 
in psychological powers and states, a purely natural ex- 
planation of the phenomenon? The present writer thinks 
it is. 

It will be noticed, first of all, that all the information 
vouchsafed by the hypnotized woman was well known 
to the man whose hand she was holding, save in one par- 
ticular, namely, who the guiltv person was. This piece 
of information, was, of course, not definitely known to 
the thief’s brother, but, on the other hand, the latter must 
have had his suspicions. To use the phraseology of 
modern psychology, the suspicion may well have had the 
form of a definite opinion in his “ subconscious mind.” 
If that be so, the problem resolves itself into this: Is 
it possible, by purely natural force of mind, for thoughts, 
conscious and unconscious, to be transmitted from one 
person to another, with whom there is actual physical 
contact ? 

It is well known, that a subject under hypnosis is highly 
suggestible. So highly are hypnotized subjects suggest- 
ible, that hypnotists can, it is said, sometimes, get them 
to obey their will without uttering words or making 
signs. 

This, however, may partly be due to the fact that under 
hypnosis sensibility is also, at times, enormously enhanced, 
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and the subject is able to detect the slightest movement of 
the hypnotist’s lips, which would, of course, be a help 
in interpreting the latter’s silent, but not altogether silent, 
thoughts. 

To come back now to the question which I have put 
above, as regards the possibility of thought transference 
where there is physical contact, this much may be said, 
that if it be possible at all, it would be most likely to 
be possible where the recipient of the mental message is in 
a state of heightened suggestibility, and enhanced sensibil- 
ity. : 

We must now say a few words about the transmission 
and reception of ideas, without the intermediary of sensi- 
ble signs of any kind, which has come to be known as 
telepathy. It must first of all, be admitted, that many 
so-called instances of telepathy, are merely clever tricks. 
Professional “ thought-readers” are most often simply 
clever jugglers. And further, it is excedingly hard to 
adduce an absolutely flawless proof of a particular instance 
of telepathy. But, even when so much is said, it is on 
the other hand exceedingly difficult to explain multi- 
tudinous instances of various kinds in any other way than 
that of the existence of telepathic powers in some people. 
Messages do most certainly seem to pass from mind to 
mind without any intermediation of sensible signs; and 
the vast majority of modern psychologists frankly admit 
the existence of telepathy. Recent scholastic authors 
seem, distinctly, to sympathize with this view, though they 
are cautious not to commit themselves. And they em- 
phasize the facts “ that it cannot be said to be impossible.” 

Father Donat, who of course regards telepathy as a 
natural phenomenon, thinks that the most likely ex- 
planation lies in the transmission through the air, from 
the nervous system of the sender to the nervous system 
of the recipient, of some very delicate vibrations, and 
he quotes, what is important to our purpose, the view, 
that where there is physical contact between the two 
persons, the thoughts are transferred with greater cer- 
tainty, “if there be, over and above, contact between the 
persons, for example, if they hold each other’s hands, 
the transference of thoughts is all the more certain.” 
Personally, we think that the time has come for frankly 
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admitting the fact of telepathy, at least where the sender 
and the receiver are in close proximity. There is such a 
weight of evidence, and such a general consensus of 
popular and scientific opinion in its favor, and it is so 
entirely in keeping with the Catholic doctrine of the 
spirituality of the soul, and of the soul’s influence over 
the body; and further, it is so fully in harmony with the 
laws of physics, that we see no difficulty in accepting it. 
After all, the nervous system, which subserves all our 
thinking processes, must be put in motion when we think. 
This motion, together with the impulses along the nerve 
fibrillae, naturally translates itself into vibrations in the 
surrounding media. It only remains to suppose that in 
turn the surrounding media transfer the vibrations to 
another nervous system. And although the difficulty of 
explaining telepathy is not wholly removed by such an 
outline theory, it is nevertheless somewhat diminished. 

Relying now on the possibility of the reception of 
mental messages, especially where there is physical con- 
tact, we return to the solution of the problem, raised by 
the strange occurrence recorded early in this paper. 

The hypnotized woman was naturally in a very sug- 
gestible condition. She held the hand of a man who was 
in possession of certain information. Her husband’s 
questions naturally made this man think of the various 
incidents connected with the thefts. As he thinks, his 
thoughts are received by the woman and repeated aloud. 
Finally, his hidden suspicion of his brother is somehow 
awakened in his mind, and this thought too, is received 
and repeated, perhaps in a slightly altered form, by the 
woman. 

If such an explanation of the occurrence is sufficient 
and satisfactory, it relieves us of the necessity of having 
recourse to the agency of spirits, and of regarding the 
woman as an unconscious spiritualistic medium. It has 
the advantage of being a “ natural” explanation, namely, 
one based on the actual laws of the mind, that govern the 
phenomena of telepathy and hypnotism, 











That Perpetual Crux 
Ernest Hutt, S.J. 
The Bombay “Examiner.” 


READER of the Examiner has sent us for solu- 
tion the following summary of a difficulty which he 
has received from a friend: 

If God is really omniscient—as He is claimed to be— 
He must perforce be prescient. If he knows everything, 
even our future actions, so that we cannot act save in the 
strictest accordance with His foresight, since He in His 
perfection cannot foresee wrongly, what becomes of our 
free will or doing what is neither fixed nor foreseeable? 
Here there is no question of mere prediction: we have not 
only to accomplish unconditionally what Divine om- 
niscience predicts, but we also cannot do anything else, for, 
if we can, we would involve the possibility of doing what 
God did not and could not foresee, thus degrading God to 
man. Evidently free will cannot stand. Conversely, if 
man has free will God cannot be omniscient; and if He is 
not omniscient He cannot be omnipotent either, since He 
clearly shows Himself incapable of doing at least one 
thing, to fix and foresee man’s future. Now, God being 
a Spirit whose function is unextended and immaterial 
thought, omnipresence must signify not infinite extension 
in space but seeing and knowing everything by Intelligence 
just as if He were actually everywhere; in which case it 
becomes identical with omniscience; and should we deny 
the latter we would have to deny the former. Thus God 
becomes neither omniscient, omnipotent, nor omnipresent. 
That is to say, He loses all His godliness ; but a God with- 
out godliness is an unthinkable proposition. Thus the 
existence of God means a denial of man’s free will, and 
man’s free will a denial of God. 

Is there any getting-out of the dilemma? If you think 
so, please explain me how. I hope you will omit any com- 
parison of God with a man standing on a hill and so forth; 
as all comparisons are imperfect. Ommne simile claudicat 

The editor of the Examiner made the following com- 
ment on the foregoing letter : 

In this extract man’s free will and God’s foreknowledge 
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are put in opposition to each other as incompatible, so that 
we can only retain the one by abandoning the other. In 
such situations of mental stress it is a help to fix first on 
the proposition which is more clear, and steady ourselves 
on that to begin with. Man’s free will we cannot give up, 
for it is a fact of self-conciousness, and is bound up with 
the moral meaning of life. 

Having thus cleared half the ground, we can look more 
calmly at the other half. It is easy to see that any proper 
conception of our creator and moral ruler carries with 
it the necessity that God must know beforehand what we 
creatures will do; otherwise He could hardly take upon 
Himself the responsibility of creating us. It is the strict 
duty of every good and reasonable being to foresee the 
effects of his work for good or evil before launching any 
important scheme. Hence we cannot imagine God creating 
millions of men blindly, with the awful chance that every 
one of them might be damned. The obvious inference 
therefore is that God must somehow or other know what 
each man will do with his own free will. 

Having reached that conclusion as inevitable, we can 
next calmly face the difficulty of it. According to the 
nature of mind as we experience it, things cannot be 
known till they exist. It is true that we can anticipate 
knowledge of things before they actually exist, but only 
so far as they are the effects of causes which we know 
and see working, or about to work. But an act of free 
will does not belong to this class. Of its very nature it is 
not predetermined in any cause, but it is determined only 
at the very instant when it takes place. If therefore God’s 
mind corresponds to mind as we experience it, He cannot 
possibly know men’s free actions till they actually take 
place. The argument is obvious, but it rests upon an #f. 
The conclusion must therefore be that God’s mind is not 
constituted like mind as we experience it, at least not in 
this particular. God’s mind must necessarily be of a 
higher order than ours, so that He can know the free acts 
of a man, although not yet performed. There we come to 
a dead stop. Anything else we try to say is merely a sort 
of suggestion to aid us in our helplessness. 

The only aid which can be thought of is the idea of 
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God’s eternity. If we conceive space and time as a limi- 
tation of created things, and postulate that God is superior 
to this limitation; if we conceive Him as a being without 
beginning or end, existing always without successive dura- 
tion, and without past or future; then we are driven to 
imagine a Divine mind which fills all time timelessly, so 
that the end of time is present to him at the beginning of 
time, and the beginning of time is present to him at the 
end of time; and now, in the middle of time, his mind 
holds everything that was and is and will be, all in eternal 
consciousness, just as if it were all happening at this 
moment. 

This is not talking nonsense. It is merely an attempt 
to visualize something which we can only mentally con- 
ceive as an idea born of the postulate with which we began. 
In order to help the imagination, one of the greatest 
doctors of the Church conceived the picture of “God 
standing on the citadel of eternity, and seeing the travelers 
in procession passing along the road below. Relatively 
among themselves some are before and some are behind; 
but to the eye of God on the tower they are all equally 
and simultaneously seen.” 

Our correspondent especially .asked not to hear again 
of the man on the tower. But taken for what is meant, it 
is worth a good deal. It shows how even the human mind 
can perceive simultaneously in time a series which is not 
simultaneous in time, and which the eye can only see in 
succession. Beyond this the simile does not carry us. But 
it does at least provide us with an analogy; and all our 
knowledge of God is analogical. 

One thing is certain. However mysterious the way in 
which God knows in eternity the things of time inde- 
pendent of their relations to time, his knowledge does not 
act as a cause or predeterminant of man’s free will actions. 
Steady yourself once more on the fact of free will, and 
you will recognize it as axiomatic that man does not act so 
because God knows it; but God knows it because man acts 
so. Speaking in human terms, we have to say that God’s 
mind does not determine the act, but the act determines 
God’s mind, God knows the act because the act is there 
to be known. If you object that “the act cannot be there 
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till it is performed, and it is not performed yet,” the only 
answer we can give sounds dangerously like nonsense; 
but it is the best we can make: “The act is there not in 
time but in eternity; and it is seen in eternity by a being 
who lives equally at both ends of eternity as well as in the 
middle.” 

It is useless trying to press the question beyond this 
point. It has been worked out exhaustively by the 
Scholastics, who have gathered together everything wise 
and foolish that the human mind has thought about it. 
They have come just to this point, and then printed 
“finis’ at the bottom of their folios; and we cannot do 
better than follow their example. 

Having got to the edge of an abyss, it only makes one 
giddy looking over, and so the wise course is to retire from 
the brink. A man determined on getting any further 
answer can only end in the madhouse if he perseveres. 

















The K. C. Pledges Once More 


Davenport, Iowa, Messenger, March 8, 1923 


Des Moines, Iowa, March 5.—Frank Comfort had a 
fine audience at the Capitol Hill Church of Christ Sunday 
evening when: accepting the invitation of the pastor he 
read the pledges taken in each of the four degrees of the 
Knights of Columbus. This is what he said as reported 
by the Register: 

“Dr. Carpenter: It is in consequence of the challenge 
you made in this church last Sunday evening to ‘other 
secret organizations to read publicly their oaths from your 
pulpit,’ in consequence, too, of the further fact that your 
challenge was duly acknowledged and accepted in the 
press, in consequence, yet in line with your gracious ac- 
quiescence in the acceptance, that I have come here this 
evening, to read the only pledges that obtain and ever 
have obtained amongst the members of the Knights of 
Columbus. 

“The Order has four degrees; in all of them I am a 
member in good standing. The organization was founded 
by a few Catholic gentlemen in the city of New Haven, 
Conn., in the year 1882. Its sole aim has ever been to 
furnish Catholic young men adequate facilities to meet 
and nurture acquaintance and have easy access to whole- 
some literature and healthful recreation. It may be said 
that the purpose of our society is to minister to the moral, 
mental and recreational needs of Catholic men in some 
‘such fashion as the Y. M. C. A. ministers to the like needs 
of young men generally. 

“T beg to state with due emphasis that the Knights of 
Columbus is not an oath-bound organization. An oath is 
the calling upon the deity to witness to the truth. There 
are approximately 1,000,000 Knights of Columbus, yet 
not one of them has taken oath to the Order; to or 
against this or any other nation; to or against any Church 
or creed, or class or race; to or against any persons or 
institutions. 

“ As the pledges I shall read presently will show, the 
members are bound only by the code of such personal 
honor as Catholic gentlemen; or, I may say, by a sort of 
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gentlemen’s agreement, that they will at all times and in 
all places and under all circumstances comport themselves 
in a manner befitting Christian men. The Order is not a 
religious or political institution. In our meetings discus- 
sion of politics or of the religious beliefs of those not of 
our Faith, or of other social or fraternal organizations is 
a thing unknown. 


No Eviz DEsiens 


“It has, occasionally, been a source of pain and dis- 
tress to us that our simple, proper and legitimate aims 
should, for some reason not at all clear, be openly or 
covertly misrepresented. We ourselves, through habit of 
silence about our activities and about the inner workings 
of our institution may, perhaps, have fanned curiosity and 
helped wing the arrow of slander. Yet, we have been 
slow to believe that we who have naught of evil to say 
of, and who design no evil against whomsoever, should, 
someday, become a source of fear or uneasiness to any 
group of our neighbors or fellow citizens. We do still 
fondly hope that we occasion neither fear nor uneasiness 
in the breasts of those who recognize the right we share 
with all men to become attached to any law-abiding or- 
ganization of our choosing. 


TEXT OF THE PLEDGES 


“Pledge of the first degree: ‘I promise upon my honor 
as a Catholic gentleman never to reveal, directly or 
indirectly, by word or deed, any, even the slightest de- 
tail of the doings of this Order whether they occur in 
this or any other council chamber, to anyone not absolutely 
known to me to be an equally qualified brother in good 
standing ; it being understood, however, that I do not bind 
myself in any manner that might conflict with my religious 
or civil duties. I further promise not to use, introduce 
or imitate any of the degree work or ceremonies of this 
Order in any way outside of this society. I promise not 
to write, print or copy any of the written or unwritten work 
of this Order. These promises I regard as binding in 
conscience upon me until death.’ 

“Pledge of the second degree: ‘I promise, upon my 
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honor as a Catholic gentleman, that I will to the best of 
my ability live up to and obey the rules, laws and cere- 
monial of this Order, and will so conduct my life as not © 
to bring scandal on the Church or the Order. I further 
promise that I will ever abide in unity with the officers 
and members of this Order and of my council. These 
promises I regard as binding upon me in conscience until 
death.’ 

“Pledge of third degree: ‘1 solemnly promise upon 
my honor as a Catholic gentleman, that I hereby renew 
and will faithfully keep all the pledges by me taken in the 
first and second degrees of this Order, especially the 
pledge of secrecy in regard to the doings of this Order, 
it being understood that no promise taken by me in 
this Order shall conflict with my religious or civil duties. 
I further promise ever to observe in all relations with my 
brother knights, the rules of true fraternity, aiding and 
assisting them at all times, if they be worthy, yet always 
complying with the laws of justice, neither violating any 
just law of the State nor any of my fellow man. I fur- 
ther promise never to bring politics into this Order in 
any way whatsoever. These promises I regard as bind- 
ing upon me in conscience until death.’ 

“Pledge of the fourth degree: ‘1 swear to support 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“I pledge myself, as a Catholic and a Knight of 
Columbus, fully to enlighten myself upon my duties as 
a citizen and conscientiously perform them entirely in 
the interest of my country, regardless of all personal con- 
sequences. I pledge myself to do all in my power to 
preserve the integrity and purity of the ballot and to 
promote respect for law and order. I promise to practise 
my religion consistently and faithfully, but without osten- 
tation and to so conduct myself in public affairs and the 
exercise of public virtue as to Holy Church, to the end 
that she may flourish and our country prosper to the 
greater honor and glory of God.’ 

“Dr. Carpenter, we are not unmindful of the kindly 
service you render in affording us this opportunity to 
make public the few pledges that bind us. I thank you 
most heartily. May the fruit of my coming hither be a 
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rejuvenation in you and in us of that spirit of forbear- 
ance and brotherly love which should actuate us all as 
children of the one Heavenly Father.” 

Dr. Carpenter then gave Mr. Comfort his challenge to 
Father O’Connor to a joint debate at the Coliseum. 
When called to his attention Father O’Connor replied: 

“Having achieved: our purpose already to bring out 
the fact that the Knights of Columbus take no oaths or 
pledges which are or can be construed as detrimental to 
the well-being of the nation, the well-being of Protes- 
tantism, the well-being of any creed or class of people 
whatsoever, we shall consider our controversy with Rev. 
Mr. Carpenter closed.” 











